GEORGE DEWEY

ron was supposed to represent us against the enemy
on the seas. After the battle, in answer to Mr.
Harris's letter of congratulation, I said that I trusted
that Mrs. Harris now knew why we maintained a
navy, to which he cleverly replied that not only did
she know, but so did more than eighty million other
Americans.

A custom of each new commander-in-chief of our
Asiatic Squadron to ask for an audience with the
Emperor of Japan had latterly fallen into neglect.
The Japanese, in view of the part that Commodore
Perry had played, had remarked an omission which
so proud and so sensitive a court would be the last
to overlook. It seemed to me important to observe
this and every other amenity which in any degree
would tend to retain the good-will of a friendly na-
tion. Therefore, I requested the audience without
delay and proceeded to Yokohama, where I expected
the Concord at an early date with her precious cargo
of ammunition.

Accompanied by my personal and fleet staff I
was received first by the Emperor and afterward by ,
the Empress. These receptions, which were very
cordial, had little of an oriental character. If we
except the surroundings, the decorations of the pal-
ace, and the costumes and occasional genuflections of
the servants, the scene might as well have been laid
at the court of Berlin, St. Petersburg, or any Eu-
ropean capital as in that of Tokio. His Majesty
was in military dress in the midst of a brilliant suite